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over which, it was said, the sun never set, was to be
seen in abundance in honor of the heir-apparent to the
English throne. Union Jacks flew over the government
buildings and over the British houses of commerce and
trade. There was cheering from some of the people, but
in comparison to other such state occasions, the crowds
were thinner and the cheering feebler than before. The
shops of Calcutta were closed that day, but not as on
days of festival and rejoicing. It was satyagraha in
action.
The police clashed with large crowds which were riot-
ing in the streets, and the military had to be called out
to preserve law and order. Wherever the prince went
the reception given to him was most hostile. It was not
difficult to see that a change had come over the people
in their attitude towards the British raj. The English-
man in India and his authority no longer appeared a
frightening sight. He did not strike terror in the people's
hearts. The little white gods had lost their one-time
worshippers. The spirit of resistance to authority had
got into the blood of the people. One could see it in
the expression of their faces. Heads which had long
been bowed were held high. Many had taken their
beating like men and showed with pride the bruises
which felt tender and sore. Thousands were behind
bars. Freedom itself was in chains.
New strength had come to the people. In Delhi a
swami, a holy man, had bared his breast and to the
military squad, which threatened to shoot him, said,
"Go on, fire!" Women who had never unveiled their
faces came out of purdah and walked at the head of
processions banned by the government. They took
their beatings like the men.
At the end of 1921, when I was ten years old, Gandhi